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It’s not the amount of energy 
you use, it’s how you use it. 


Ingenuity. It's the rare quality that separates those who soar in the business world, and those who struggle mightily just to 
get by. Unfortunately, it's not something you can just walk into a store and buy off a shelf. But you can acquire it. By calling a 
Duke Power Energy Specialist. Our people have a knack for generating ideas that have a measurable impact on a business's 
bottom line. For example, a program we co-created with a medical center is currently saving over $150,000 a year in energy costs. 
And a cool storage system we recommended to a leading computer company has cut $100,000 a year off their energy bills. For 
more details, call 1-800-473-4000. And start profiting from our ingenious ideas. Without exerting much energy at all. 
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Since 1920, we have recognized that 
superior performance is best measured... 
by a firm's commitment to work harder 
than is necessary to assure your satisfac- 
tion. That is a commitment we make 
every day at the David Allen Company." 


Robert Roberson 
President 
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Who Reads North Carolina Architecture? 


Architects 
ЁН General Contractors, Engineers 
Û] State and Local Government Officials, Agency Representatives 


Ш Media, Advertisers, Miscellaneous Subscribers 


Ш Corporate Leaders, Association Executives, Education Officials, Hospital Administrators 


As you can see, not only architects read North Carolina 
Architecture. North Carolina Architecture, which has a total 
circulation of 3,500 readers per issue, reaches people in alll 
sorts of professions across North Carolina as well as in other 
states. Plus, North Carolina Architecture is seen as more than 
just a magazine. It is used as a reference that our readers can 
use over and over again. In fact, we've found that 69% of our 
readers keep their copies of the magazine for at least four 
months and 64% save the magazine for reference and future 
use. So take a closer look at North Carolina Architecture — the 
voice of North Carolina architects. 
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The Alamance Regional Medical Center in Burlington, 
designed by Peterson Associates, p.a., of Charlotte. 
The health care facilities' feature begins on page 8. 
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Expansion Joint Systems 


C/S Group Flush Joint Systems are designed to blend 
perfectly with adjacent surfaces. Thinline, twinline 
and seismic models from 1" through 16" are available. 


he C/S Group has encountered 

an impressive array of extreme 

building movement situations 

and for nearly forty years, we ve 
developed and produced expansion 
joint covers and seals to meet the 
demanding requirements of architects 
and engineers worldwide. Today, C/S 
Group leadership continues with the 
most complete range of standard 
covers available anywhere and an 
exceptional ability to design and pro- 
duce custom units for unusual situa- 
tions. 
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No, it’s not the new kitchen wing 
at the Guggenheim. 


Introducing the New 
Kitchen Arts Center 


The largest collection of 
magnificent American and 
European kitchen appliances 
is now assembled for your 
inspiration...a non-retail envi- 
ronment for interior designers, 


architects and their clients. 


The new Kitchen Arts 
Center is a gallery of ideas, 
and our product experts will 
tell you where in the area to 
purchase anything you see. 

At The Kitchen Arts 
Center, you and your clients 
will enjoy a magnificent 


atmosphere to create a master- 
piece of your own. And that's 
the real beauty of it all. 


KAC 


THE KITCHEN ARTS CENTER 


Presenting The Finest American 
And European Appliances 


1-800-950-1KAC 


Featuring The Full Line of Viking Professional 
Cooking Products For The Home! 
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Charlotte 
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Legislative Report 


AIA State President Serves on Schools Study Commission 


ouse Majority 

Leader N. Leo 

Daughtry (R- 

Johnston) 
says, “There is not a 
greater issue facing our 
state.” The “issue” is the 
critical need for K-12 
public school facilities in 
North Carolina. A 1993 
survey indicated more 
than $5 billion worth of 
needs, based on popula- 
tion growth plus the age 
and relative safety of existing buildings. The 1995 
General Assembly created a Schools Capital 
Construction Study Commission to develop ways 
for solving the problem. That commission is now in 
the midst of a new survey to better determine the 
scope and cost of a massive state-supported build- 
ing program. 


Paul Davis Boney, AIA 


Wilmington architect Paul Davis Boney, AIA, was 
appointed to the 20-person study commission by 
Governor James B. Hunt, Jr. On December 14, Boney 
was formally inducted as president of the American 
Institute of Architects, North Carolina Chapter (AIA 
North Carolina). 


The study commission has recently completed 
nine public hearings across the state, gathering 
input and information. At each location, committee 
members have toured various school facilities — 
some new, some old. As an architect with extensive 
public school experience, Boney has been an invalu- 
able resource for the commission in helping them 
understand the factors involved in quality learning 
space. 


The commission will continue meeting in Raleigh 
on a monthly basis before presenting a final report 
to the 1996 General Assembly when it convenes in 
mid-May. The report is expected to include recom- 
mendations for financing public schools, a distribu- 
tion formula for low-income school districts and 
methods of building schools efficiently. 
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Wilmington Architects Help 
Solve Synthetic Stucco Problem 


There’s an epidemic of moisture and structural 
problems with so-called “soft stucco”-built homes 
in the Wilmington area and the Triangle. More than 
80 homes have experienced significant damage with 
rotting wood and wallboard beneath synthetic stuc- 
co facades. 


A special task force, assembled and funded by 
AIA Wilmington, has amassed an enormous 
amount of data on the subject. The data has been 
made public and was to be presented to the N.C. 
Building Code Council on December 12 in Raleigh. 


More than 200 homes, most of them in the 
greater Wilmington area, were inspected for the 
study. Also included in the study were 16 homes in 
the Triangle. 


Wilmington architects Glenn Richardson, AIA, 
Henry W. Johnston, AIA, Elias J. Marsh, AIA, and J. 
Quinn Sweeny, AIA, played a major role in devel- 
oping the database, along with New Hanover 
County building inspector Jonathan B. “Jay” 
Graham, III, AIA. The task force provided more 
than 1,200 manhours in gathering and compiling 
the information. 


The survey includes the following observations: 


* Plywood sheathing appears to be more resis- 
tant to water damage on EIFS homes. Homes 
sheathed with Oriented Strand Board (OSB) 
have a 33 percent greater chance of water pene- 
tration than those with sheathed with plywood. 


e When windows are properly caulked, the resis- 
tance to water intrusion improves by 233 per- 
cent. 


The Wilmington architects urge owners of homes 
with synthetic stucco siding to have their homes 
inspected immediately. Building inspector Graham 
told the Wilmington Morning Star that synthetic 
stucco keeps moisture from evaporating, unlike 
brick or other siding materials. 


Our New Heating System 
Provides The Best 

Room Service 

In The Business. 


"In summary, 

based on our 

findings, it is obvi- 

ous that the gas 

through wall HVAC 

unit would be a 

| good choice for 

|) anyone planning to 

14 construct a new 

hotel/motel or nursing home. While ini- 

tial cost is somewhat higher, current 

energy cost savings make the gas unit 

an attractive alternative for anyone 

who desires to operate a profitable 
facility for the long term." 


— Stephen C. Kaufman, Р.Е. 
REECE, NOLAND ₪ MCELRATH, INC. 


And It Del ive rs Youll rest easier when your hotel/motel or nursing home is 
comfortably conditioned by our new natural gas heating/electric 


A N Cw Level cooling system. It's the best system available. 
Of Comfort Individually controlled comfort. An ideal option to set different comfort levels for 


= each room or zone, maximizing cost and comfort efficiency, 
And Savings. | 


Take comfort in quiet, warm heat. Gas heat gives a quiet, warm heat, not the 
noisy “cool” heat of electric heat pumps. 


Short-term cost vs. long-term gain. Based on our engineering study, these gas 
units have a simple payback of about 2.2 years. 


It's the perfect fit. Our units compact size and standard wall case makes it the 
right choice for new construction or replacement. By installing our system, a smaller 
generator can be used. 


Call 1-800-545-4GAS (4427) PINC 


. < ИШ С) ЖЕШ 
for more information Public Service Company 
Of North Carolina, Inc. 


400 Cox Rd., P.O. Box 1398, Gastonia, NC 28053 


Health Care Facilities 


Architects take a different design approach to one of the fastest-growing building types 


Alamance Regional Medical Center (above) is just one of many examples of how architectural design for the health care | 
industry is changing. 


he health care industry, as we know it, has changed 

dramatically. No longer are giant inpatient towers the 

center of the hospital world. Soaring health care costs, 

which topped 14 percent of the nation's economic out- 
put last year, have made hospital stays shorter and shorter as 
the health care insurance industry applies ever more restrictive 
reimbursement policies. Properly trained clinical and technical 
personnel are also in short supply and that drives wages and 
costs higher. 


Hospitals now are under intense pressure to control costs. 
To compete in this new marketplace, they feel the need to 
improve the quality of care and the impression of the hospital 
experience. 


The problem is that few of today's hospitals are built to 
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accommodate this new health care industry. The giant struc- 
tures with specialty areas located in different wings are typical- 
ly cold, impersonal facilities with patients being wheeled from 
specialty area to specialty area with little regard for their com- 
fort. 


The industry is abuzz with change, however, as new facili- 
ties offer a new concept of health care. There will still be the 
major academic medical centers with specialists and technology 
to care for the critically ill, but in smaller regional hospitals, the 
emphasis is shifting to outpatient treatment centers. The cus- 
tomer's comfort and desires are a higher priority, as architects, 
working closely with marketing and medical experts, have bro- 
ken the traditional mold for medical facilities. 


"Flexibility is a Key word in health care architecture now," 


NVWHONE WIL 


said William D. England, AIA, of Charlotte’s McCulloch 
England Associates Architects, principal architects of the 
Presbyterian Hospital Matthews, a 102-bed hospital which inte- 
grated outpatient services and office space. 


“The health care site will become a community resource,” 
England predicts. “Part of the community resource aspect is not 
having the intimidation factor. You don’t have the intimidation 
level of talking to a doctor or walking up to a traditional nurses 
station where you have a bunch of busy nurses and the last 
thing you want to do is bother them. 


“It’s a whole different mode of marketing to people,” 
England said. 


Now, the challenge for community hospitals is to put togeth- 
er the best package of health services and make coming to the 
hospital an easier, more pleas- 
ant, experience than the com- 
petition. 


“Today, 


“Today, hospitals are much 
more competitive than they 
once were. Consequently, they 
are looking for the cutting edge 
that is going to give them an 
advantage over the competi- 
tion,” said J.J. Peterson Jr., AIA, 
of Charlotte’s Peterson 
Associates, p.a. 


than they 


Peterson has spent much of 
the last 20 years looking at new 
ways of organizing hospitals. 
His work began with studies in 
Scandinavia and Europe which 
evolved into the medical mall 
concept used in the Alamance 
Regional Medical Center in 
Burlington. The challenge with 
this facility was to merge two 
existing hospitals into one that 
offered greater efficiency. 


This facility is not intended 
to compete with the larger aca- 
demic medical facilities of the 
region but instead offers an 
outpatient-based hospital with 
easy access to adjacent medical office buildings. The hospital 
was one of the first in this region to be recognized for its design 
qualities when Modern Healthcare in conjunction with AIA pre- 
sented the firm with a citation recognizing excellence in design. 


The medical mall concept involves making ancillary and 
complementing services accessible and easy for visitors to find 
or locating services such as radiology close to or within depart- 
ments that need such services. 


Developing such facilities takes team work between medical 
administrators, architects and the staff who will operate in this 
new style of workplace. 


J. David Ramseur, AIA, of Charlotte’s Odell Associates, Inc., 
said the key to developing a facility that meets today’s needs 
lies in the cooperation of everyone involved. His firm served as 
consultants on the Shriners Hospitals For Crippled Children, in 
Springfield, Mass, which is a 40-bed children’s orthopedic hos- 
pital designed to provide a complete range of family unit sup- 


hospitals 


much more competitive 


Consequently, they are 


looking for the cutting 


edge that is going to give 
them an advantage over 


the competition.” 


— J.J. Peterson Jr., AIA, 
Peterson Associates, p.a., Charlotte 


port services. 


“Everyone is becoming very patient-care focused. What you 
are finding is that convenience to the patient is number one, 
secondly there is convenience to the staff. 


“We have on-site work sessions with various user groups at 
which we show them the graphical options based on their pro- 
grammatic needs and made them a part of the solution. You 
build a lot of enthusiasm for the project that way, and you get a 
lot of decisions made quickly,” Ramseur said. 


“We see the architect being of far more value in the process 
now than heretofore,” Benjamin T. Rook, chairman of Odell 
Associates adds. “That’s the most exciting thing about it. No 
more do you see the little rectangular box sitting on the one- 
story pancake. It’s all in an integrated scheme of things. It’s 
more of a medical mall 
atmosphere. 


“With all the complexity,” 
Rook said, “all sorts of oppor- 
tunities arise. We find that 
our designs are really getting 
better and better and that 
makes it exciting for the 
teams that are working on it.” 


are 


once were. 


While many hospitals are 
building completely new 
facilities to better respond to 
industry changes, others are 
addressing the new atmos- 
phere in additions and reno- 
vations. 


That was the case with the 
Wake Medical Center, in 
Raleigh. The $10 million addi- 
tion FreemanWhite 
Architects, Inc., of Charlotte, 
designed for the medical cen- 
ter was a key ingredient to 
the facility’s conversion to an 
ambulatory care focus. 


Franklin H. Brooks, AIA, 
of FreemanWhite agreed that 
cooperation among all groups 
involved is essential when working in such a technologically 
advanced field that is striving to compete and deliver a quality 
product in as cost-effective manner as possible. 


“Architecture is not just concerned about buildings,” Brooks 
notes. “It is concerned about work processes and work flows. 
So what we do is work with the staff who are out there in con- 
tact with their clients to understand the trends that are happen- 
ing. Then we test solutions. 


“The way you do it,” he said, “is to involve the people that 
are on the front lines dealing with the patients and customers, 
analyze what they are doing and how they are interacting, and 
try to have the facility respond to that.” 


According to Brooks, the intent is to try and involve all the 
people with a stake in the business. 


“You try to involve a broad range of people from the stake- 
holder group to see the problem from different views. It’s the 
same problem, but everybody sees it differently.” 
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Alamance Regional Medical Center 


Location: Burlington 


Architect: Peterson Associates, p.a., Charlotte 


Construction Manager: Rodgers Builders, Inc., Charlotte 


Construction Completed: July 29, 1995 


Photographer: Tim Buchman 


he new Alamance Regional Medical Center 

is a 350,000 s.f. facility located on a new 70- 

acre site in Burlington. The 238-bed hospi- 

tal is designed around a medical mall con- 
cept, with one end serving as the outpatient area and 
the other serving as the. inpatient area with bed units. 
Two medical office buildings are linked by connecting 
corridors to the medical mall. The design challenge 
was to merge two existing county hospitals into a sin- 
gle facility, offering greater staff efficiency in the deliv- 
ery of health care. A major goal of the design was pro- 
gram flexibility and building an image which breaks 
with the institutional image of health care. 


The building makes a bold initial statement with its 
gently undulating “sine wave” shaped glass roof line 
and its “pod bed towers.” The sine wave form was a 
response to the contours of the site offering a promi- 
nent view of the roof line from the entrance road. 
Underneath the skylight sine wave is the building’s 
main public space and identifies the medical mall. 


As a medical mall, the hospital is extremely user- 
friendly for both patients and staff. Outpatients and 
visitors enter the medical center through two separate 
entryways and are led to the sunlit mall area beneath 
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the undulating glass roof form. At that point, they 
check-in at one of four highly visible registration areas, 
where they are directed to their respective destinations. 
The medical mall has been designed to provide a com- 
fortable environment for patients and family. The non- 
hospital appearance reduces stress levels in patients, 
and simplifies circulation so people are directed to the 
correct door every time. Waiting areas are designed as 
small clusters to create less intimidating seating 
arrangements. 


The functional size of this hospital design is unique 
and ergonomic because it focuses on no-nonsense, 
direct care for patients. The staff moves easily from 
“point a” to “point b” in virtually any part of the hos- 
pital without crossing major public circulation pat- 
terns. The shape of the bed tower pods create opera- 
tional efficiencies, as nurses will have a maximum 40- 
foot walking distance to any patient room from the 
nurse station. 


The program included plans to create a structure 
prepared to expand either horizontally, vertically, or 
both, depending upon what challenges the future 
brings. And, because the design includes traffic pat- 
terns primarily on the building’s perimeters, future 
expansion is assured to minimally disrupt existing 
departments. 


The exterior of the building combines the elemental 
shapes of the treatment areas with the drama of the 
sine wave circulation spine. A contrasting glass skin 
for the center spine showers the main circulation ele- 
ment with natural light. Split-faced concrete block was 
chosen as the masonry unit to offer rich texture, which 
contrasts with the smooth glass skin and adds to the 
non-traditional health care look. The relatively low cost 
of the block units helped to balance the budget for the 
building’s skin with the expense of curtainwall system. 
The ends of the bed tower pods, traditionally delegated 
as bold brick walls, were sculpted to fold together with 
the ribbon window elements of the towers. The ends 
are further celebrated at night with spot lighting of the 
dominant red tile stripe rising the full height of the 
tower, which is capped by a precast medallion. 
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Wake Medical Center Hospital Addition 


Location: Raleigh 


Architect: FreemanWhite Architects, Inc., Charlotte 


General Contractor: Fowler Jones Beers Construction, Winston-Salem 


Construction Completed: November 1993 


Photographer: Tim Buchman 


he Wake Medical Center Hospital addition is 

a key ingredient to the hospital’s conversion 

to an ambulatory care focus. This $10 million 

addition to the hospital houses central regis- 
tration, pre-admit testing, endoscopy and ambulatory 
surgery. 


The objective of the hospital was to ease patient access 
to the outpatient services of Wake Medical Center. 
Reception, registration and testing areas are located 
directly off the two-story atrium lobby and escalators 
carry patients and families directly to the surgical facili- 
ties on the second floor. By creating a single point of 
patient admitting and providing easy access to the 
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expanded outpatient surgery department, the design 
team was successful in creating a “one-stop shopping” 
environment. The design also makes allowances for out- 
patient surgery to expand into existing inpatient surgery 
as volumes continue to shift outpatient use over time. 


The hospital addition also created new dietary facili- 
ties for the staff and visitors. A state-of-the-art kitchen 
with a “scatter” serving area was created with a large 
dining area with a raised “stage” used for large hospital 
functions. An outdoor dining terrace was also provided. 
The dietary facilities have received numerous comments 
of praise as one of the nicest dining areas in an institu- 
tional setting. 


| hin, 
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Presbyterian Hospital Matthews 


Location: Matthews 


Architect: McCulloch England Associates Architects, Charlotte 


General Contractor: McDevitt Street Bovis, Charlotte 


Construction Completed: August 1994 


Photographer: Rick Alexander & Associates 


resbyterian Hospital Matthews is a new 102- 
bed healthcare facility with a major empha- 
sis on outpatient services including 100,000 
square feet of integrated physician office 
space. It is part of the Presbyterian Healthcare System 
which includes numerous hospitals and outpatient 
facilities and is headquartered in neighboring 
Charlotte. 


The major challenge of the project was to design a 
new healthcare facility on a undeveloped site with the 
emphasis on a total healing environment (site and 
building /exterior and interior) which would not only 
respond to and support the concept of “patient-family 
focused care”, but also one that would stimulate and 
enhance that same concept. It was a goal of the design 
team to create a facility which would become a true 
community resource, encouraging wide use by the 
community for hospital/healthcare services as well as 
for non-healthcare related services such as local civic 
and business meetings, receptions, dining and educa- 
tional classes. 


In designing a healing environment, solutions 
included: site design and landscaping which created a 
park-like atmosphere; visuals and sounds of water (a 
lake, fountain and water cascading over rocks); an 
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entrance bridge over water; attention to scale and mass- 
ing of building elements and materials to achieve a 
“friendly” image; emphasizing natural light inside the 
building with skylights and large windows; use of light 
interior materials (pickled wood, pastel colors, white 
trim) to create a light, airy, spacious feeling through- 
out; providing for use of live plants and flowers; use of 
artwork sensitive to the needs of each area; access to 
the outdoors on each level by use of courtyards and 
balconies; design-sensitive lighting fixtures, details and 
controls; arrangement of patient vs. public vs. service 
areas to achieve a calming ambiance; attention to detail. 


Design solutions enhancing “patient/family focused 
care” addressed issues of patient dignity and privacy, 
accommodations for families, functional spaces and ser- 
vices and amenities including: large, all private patient 
rooms with built-in sofa-bed for family members, seat- 
ing for up to six visitors, built-in cabinetry, small 
refrigerator, cafe table and bathroom with tub/shower; 
private ICU rooms with family alcoves in each room; 
family kitchens on each floor including ICU; access to 
public balconies on each floor; family lounges and pri- 
vate nurse/physician/family conference rooms on each 
floor; patient discharge lounge; private outpatient 
surgery pre-post op room; private ER treatment rooms; 
“room service anytime” approach to dietary with nutri- 
tion kitchens in each nurses’ core; LDRP rooms with 
access to private balcony per suite; pediatric play areas 
in family lounges. 


The community issue noted as one of the design 
challenges was addressed by solutions including: incor- 
porating design elements which inferred community 
images (lake, bridge, park-like site development, clock 
tower, flag pole, park-like pavilion entrance canopy, 
outdoor eating areas, etc.); the use of building materials 
which reflected the image of the surrounding residen- 
tial communities; convenient parking; a large two-story 
mall/lobby which provides direct, easy access to spaces 
used by the community such as a 200 seat multi-pur- 
pose assembly space, healthcare information library, 
cafeteria, office for human resources, chapel, adminis- 
tration, gift shop, admitting, physicians’ offices, all out- 
patient diagnostic and treatment areas, and all public 
elevators. 
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Shriners Hospitals For Crippled Children 


Location: Springfield, Mass. 


Architect: Odell Associates Inc., Charlotte 


Construction Manager: Barton-Malow Co., Southfield, Mich. 


Construction Completed: 1989 


Photographer: Stanley Capps 


his 40-bed children’s orthopedic hospital is 
based on the child life care concept in which 
the facility is designed for the child’s handi- 
cap and provides a whole range of family 
unit support services in addition to care of the child. 


The most important challenge of the interior design 
of this project was to maintain the focus of the users — 
children. This focus is best demonstrated in the lobby, 
outpatient waiting area, patient corridor and patient 
rooms. 


Children entering the lobby are directed toward the 
exterior terraced playground with its colorful play 
equipment and vine covered arbors. Neutral precast 
panels and rich green marble walls carry the exterior 
materials into the interior of the space while wood ceil- 
ings and handrails offer a warm familiar feeling of 
home. In addition, life-size animal sculptures positioned 
among twenty-foot ficus trees lend a dramatic welcome 
to children and visitors alike. 


The outpatient waiting area offers an equally wel- 
coming atmosphere to the child. The walls of this two- 
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story space playfully recall in brightly painted gypsum 
panels of blue, orange, yellow and green the patterning 
of the exterior precast wall system. A brilliant sweep of 
kites animates the space with color and motion. 
Centered in the waiting area is a sixteen-foot long play- 
house which replicates the architecture and color of the 
space. Furnishings and kite artwork throughout relate 
to the accent colors previously noted. 


The patient corridor further carries forward the child- 
like theme with bright blue carpet inserts reflecting the 
soffitted cove lighting above. Colorful geometric shapes 
surround each patient door giving separate identity to 
each room in addition to providing a playful rhythm 
within the corridor area. 


The patient rooms also offer friendly environments 
for the children to rest and study. Footwalls are covered 
in muted colors of blue, purple, and orange while 
brightly covered cushions on oak built-in units provide 
additional seating and storage for the children. Brightly 
patterned cubicle curtains, playful artwork and warm 
wood tones in each patient room replace the usual insti- 
tutional impression with a feeling of home and comfort. 
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At the Carolinas Medical Center 
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Operating with CORIAN® 


and attention to detail are critical. Split- 

second decisions must be made and 
often life itself hangs in the balance. The 
doctors and nurses who perform in this 
high-pressure theater of life need equip- 
ment and a setting they can depend upon. 

The owners, architects and designers of 
the state-of-the-art Surgical Tower at the 
Carolinas Medical Center in Charlotte, 
North Carolina knew this. Recognizing the 
importance of versatile, high performance 
material, they chose to install Corian® sur- 
faces from DuPont throughout this multi- 
million dollar facility addition. 

“We knew what we didn’t want,” 
remembers project architect Keith Seitz, 
AIA, of Louis P. Batson III Architects, Inc. 
of Greenville, South Carolina. “Materials of 
every description have been used in oper- 
ating rooms. But these materials can be 
tough to maintain, repair and clean.” 

The cleanability issue was a major one. 
The pace in a typical OR can be frantic; the 
focus is on saving lives, not the walls. 
Equipment, gurneys, instrument carts and 
people move furiously throughout the 
space. The inevitable scratches, dings and 
nicks in the wall become breeding ground 
for bacteria. “Infection control becomes a 
huge issue,” notes Seitz. 

Seitz recalls that several materials were 
analyzed and dismissed in the search for 
the ideal wall covering. They looked with 
an eye towards the future, taking long- 
term value and performance into consider- 
ation. “The needs of the hospital staff were 
very specific,” he says. “First and foremost, 
the material that was chosen had to be 
cleanable, non-porous and repairable. We 
also wanted something that was aestheti- 
cally pleasing.” 

After a stringent, six-month materials 
review process, the decision makers at the 
843-bed Carolinas Medical Center selected 
DuPont Corian® as the material to bring 
their operating rooms into the 21st century. 
In the largest hard-seam installation of 
Corian® in the world, Pearl Gray Corian® 
is used to clad the walls of 16 operating 
rooms, the Cystoscopy Procedure Room 
and the Trauma Operating Room. 

DuPont developed a butt-joint system 
for this project, which allowed for a seam- 
less installation without battens. Corian® 
panels are adhered directly onto the 
sheetrock walls. The surfaces are complete- 
ly seamless (except at the 90 degree wall 
joints where silicone caulk allows for 
expansion), giving germs and bacteria no 
place to hide. 


[. a hospital operating room, quality 
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Because Corian( is non-porous, there 
are no microcavities to harbor pathogens. 
Body fluids will not adhere to the surface, 
and even low-level radioactive contamina- 
tion is easily removed. “Corian® was ideal 
for this job," says Seitz. "It actually inhibits 
bacteria growth. And it's easy to repair. If 
we need to add new equipment to the 
space, we can cut a piece out and replace it 
— the seam is invisible and nonporous." 

Six-hundred-fifty sheets of Corian@ 
were used to complete the job, which also 
features a custom control station — a 32- 
foot-long Corian®-clad, thermoformed 
reception and monitoring desk. “The 
Medical Center staff loved the look of 
Corian® so much, they elected us to use it 
here, on the nerve center of the ОК,” says 
Seitz. 

A reception desk is one thing. But does 
an operating room have to look beautiful? 
Absolutely, according to the project design 
and installation team. An OR reflects the 
institution of which it is a part. Medical 
professionals want a state-of-the-art facili- 
ty; they want to feel part of an institution 
that invests in long-term quality. “A fine 
facility contributes to the staff's sense of 
pride — in their work and in their hospi- 
tal," says Seitz. 

The rooms are made to seem brighter 
and more spacious through the use of the 
delicately colored Corian®. “The ORs 
we’ve created are light and clean-lined,” 
says Seitz. 

Many consider these “light and clean- 
lined spaces” to be prototypes for operat- 
ing rooms of the future. The Corian®-clad 
rooms at the Carolinas Medical Center are 
working showcases of the durability, clean- 
ability and beauty of what could very well 
be the perfect material for operating 
rooms. 


Project In Brief 
Project: 
Carolinas Medical Center Surgical Tower 


Location: 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Project Team: 
Catherine Demmitt 
Carolinas Medical Center 
Senior Hospital Architect 


Keith Seitz, AIA 
Louis P. Batson III Architects, Inc. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Robert J. Glusenkamp, AIA 
Rodgers Builders 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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PHOTO BY RON GHAPPLE (Above) Theodosia’s, a bed and breakfast inn on Bald Head Island. 
(To the right) I-r: Kevin Ames, Chuck Dietsche and Mike McLeod — three 
of the architects who have helped add to the beauty of Bald Head Island. 
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The Architects Of 
bald Head Island 


The rebirth of the architecture of the American summer 
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РНОТО BY RON CHAPPLE 


Flora’s Bluff 


century ago, the architects of the American summer 


worked their magic in seacoast communities from 

Nantucket to Amelia Island. They created a unique- 

ly American style that architectural historian 
Vincent Scully describes as “an eloquent architectural 
language, free and easy but with its depths, at once 
rational enough but endlessly resourceful in fancy.” 
Playful, exuberant, and generously dosed with fantasy, 
it was the ascendant style of the late 19th century. Then 
it fell from favor, swept aside in the rise of a new gener- 
ation of architects. 

Today the architecture of the American summer is 
flourishing once more. The revival is in full bloom on 
Bald Head Island, a resort and vacation home communi- 
ty south of Wilmington at the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River. Here a group of North Carolina architects is 
adding new dimensions to the century-old style, enrich- 
ing it with contemporary idioms and a heightened sense 
of architecture’s relationship with the natural world. 


Since 1983, the development of Bald Head Island has 
been in the hands of the Mitchell family—brothers Kent 
and Mark and their father George, founder and chair- 
man of Mitchell Energy Corporation of Houston. Their 
plan for the 12,000-acre island is a far cry from the noisy 
clutter of most coastal developments. More than 85 per- 
cent of the island is off-limits for development, and will 
remain in its natural state in perpetuity. In addition, the 
Mitchells have banned automobiles from the island; 


transportation is by golf cart, tram, bicycle or foot- 
power. 


“The first rule on Bald Head Island is the primacy of 
Nature,” said Kent Mitchell, an architect by training and 
president of the Bald Head Island Management 
Company. “We consciously design buildings that fit in 
with the natural landscape, that don’t compete for atten- 
tion with the ocean, the dunes, the maritime forest or 
any other natural feature.” 


The Bald Head Island architects are beginning to 
attract national attention. One of their creations—an 
oceanfront neighborhood called Flora’s Bluff—earned 
Mitchell and his design team of W. Charles (Chuck) 
Dietsche, AIA, Daniel L. Costa, AIA, and Kevin Ames, 
AIA, a first-place award in Southern Living’s 1995 
Southern Home Awards competition. Flora’s Bluff is 
reminiscent of the old family compounds at Nantucket, 
Nags Head, Pawley’s Island, and other seacoast commu- 
nities. The dominant values are simplicity, romanticism 
and an overriding respect for the natural landscape. The 
featured elements are wide, rocking-chair porches, long 
cooling overhangs with exposed rafter tails, and gray- 
stained cedar siding. The 26 cottages are tied together by 
white picket fences and weathered boardwalks. It all 
combines to give Flora’s Bluff a timeless look and feel, 
as if it had looked out upon the sea for generations. 


The Bald Head Island architects are also win- 
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Ibis Roost 
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ning respect in the marketplace. Flora’s Bluff was ап 
immediate hit, selling out at some of the highest price 
points on the island. The Mitchell team promptly moved 
down the beach and introduced a similar design scheme 
at Killegray Ridge in late 1994. Its 30 cottages were sold 
by the end of this fall. 


The success of Flora’s Bluff and Killegray Ridge was 
no surprise to Dietsche, a Cornell-trained architect and 
transplanted New Englander who arrived on the island 
in 1990. “Architects truly dream for their own genera- 
tion. The work we’re doing on Bald Head Island is proof 
of that,” he said. “There’s a 
real difference between the 
55-and-up generation and 
the one right behind it. The 
older generation seems to 
want to make a statement, 
to show they’ve been suc- 
cessful. They like those big 
houses with big rooms and 
lots of square feet. 


"| think our generation 
prefers something less 
grandiose. Sure, we want 
to enjoy our success, but at 
the same time we want to 
impact the earth less. So at 
Flora's Bluff and then at 
Killegray Ridge, we 
designed on a simpler, 
more intimate scale. We 
wanted to turn back the 
clock to a simpler time, 
when life was less frenzied 
and people spent time 
relaxing with their families. 
In a sense, what we're sell- 
ing is romance, not square 
footage. And evidently 
we've struck a chord, because the market has responded 
very favorably to our concept. Bald Head Island is well- 
positioned for this generation, and we're the ones that 
are beginning to buy vacation and retirement homes," 
Dietsche said. 


The same values so powerfully at work in Flora's 
Bluff and Killegray Ridge also apply to development of 
the island's interior. Wilmington architect Michael R. 
McLeod, AIA, can attest to that. "We're doing a house in 
the forest for a client, and our first concern is to preserve 
those wonderful, 150- to 200-year old live oaks," 
McLeod said. "You can't cut them down, so you end up 
designing around them. What we're ending up with is a 
house that actually seems to grow organically from the 
forest around it." 


McLeod also worked with the Mitchells on Ibis Roost, 
a complex of 29 turn-of-the-century style cottages in the 
heart of the island forest, surrounding a swimming pool 
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“Out here, the style is more playful, 
less pragmatic and stern. You gef to 
try things you'd never do in town or 
in a subdivision. It's always fun to 


get commissions on the island. It’s 
the kind of environment that 
inspires you to do your best work.” 

— Michael R. McLeod, AIA 


and neighborhood clubhouse. “They started with a basic 
site plan based on the topography, but when they got 
out there and discovered how many trees would have to 
be sacrificed, they scrapped the whole thing and started 
all over. They kept moving houses around to save trees. 
You don’t see many developers like that.” | 


The architects of Bald Head Island take their environ- 
mental mission seriously, but there’s also a lighter side 
to their work. This is very much in keeping with an 
important tradition of the architecture of the American 
summer. As Scully notes, the style was enlivened with a 
“playful vitality,” and 
“sparkling with exuber- 
ance and wit.” At its best, 
he writes, it produced 
buildings that “are objects 
of delight, full of confi- 
dence, and they aim to 
please.” 


The playful side of the 
Bald Head Island archi- 
tects is displayed in its 
best light at Harbour 
Village, a collection of 
commercial buildings and 
residences overlooking the 
island’s 10-acre harbor and 
marina. “Harbour Village 
is like the vestibule of a 
grand island home. It’s the 
first room you enter, and it 
must hit you in a special 
way,” Dietsche said. “We 
want to create a sense of 
arrival, that you’ve 
entered a world far differ- 
ent from the one you’ve 
left.” 


The walls of the vestibule are like a gallery of the 
Bald Head Island architects’ best work. It starts with 
Theodosia’s, a bed and breakfast inn designed by 
McLeod in Island Victorian style, fancifully accented in 
lavender and magenta. Next door is The Marsh Harbour 
Inn, a stately example of Low Country Victorian 
designed by Dietsche and Ames. Across the harbor on 
Architect’s Row stands the “The Sloop,” with its dis- 
tinctive, ship’s prow roof line, designed by McLeod. 
Down the beach, Dietsche and Costa have collaborated 
on twin tower residences that rise from the dunes like 
shingle-clad rocket ships. 


The architects of Bald Head Island have license to let 
their imaginations run free. “Out here, the style is more 
playful, less pragmatic and stern,” McLeod said. “You 
get to try things you’d never do in town or in a subdivi- 
sion. It’s always fun to get commissions on the island. 
It’s the kind of environment that inspires you to do your 
best work.” 


WELL, WHEN MY CLIENTS DIS- 
COVERED AIA DOCUMENTS AND 
REALIZED THEY DIDN'T NEED 
ME שך‎ DRAFT CONTRACTS FROM 
SCRATCH, ALL MY BILLABLE 
HOURS DISAPPEARED... 
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— Roger К. Lewis, FAIA 
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Off The Drawing Board 


Raleigh architect speaks at official opening of Solar World Congress in Zimbabwe. 


ichael H. Nicklas, AIA, 

president of the 

International Solar 

Energy Society (ISES), 
recently joined African leaders and 
other dignitaries in Harare, Zimbabwe, 
for the official opening of the Solar 
World Congress. At the opening of the 
meeting, Zimbabwe President R.G. 
Mugabe stressed how imperative is 
was for the governments of the world 
to immediately “for- 
mulate policies 
and implement 
programs that 
would result in 
40% of global 
energy needs 
being met by 
renewable energy 
by the year 2020.” In what is being 
hailed by Congress attendees from 
ISES as a landmark speech, the 
President encouraged other countries 
to increase their commitments to the 
implementation of solar energy, or else 
face an unsustainable energy future. 

Nicklas, who also spoke at the meet- 

ing, emphasized that energy sustain- 
ability could be achieved if the 2020 
goal of 40% renewable energy is met, 
coupled with enhanced energy-effi- 
ciency and pollution reduction within 
conventional energy technologies. 
Nicklas uses his expertise on renew- 
able energy in his everyday work as an 
architect and principal of Innovative 
Design, a Raleigh architectural firm 
which has designed over 600 solar 
buildings. 


HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Steven D. Schuster, AIA, of Raleigh 
and his wife Mary Ann Howard have 
received the Gertrude S. Carraway 
Award of Merit from Preservation 
North Carolina. The award is present- 
ed to individuals and organizations 
demonstrating outstanding commit- 
ment to promoting historic preserva- 
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tion. Schuster and Howard have reha- 
bilitated, invested in and lived in his- 
toric buildings in downtown Raleigh. 


Robert P. Burns, FAIA, of Raleigh 
has received the Alexander Quarles 
Holladay Medal for Excellence from 
North Carolina State University. The 
Holladay medal is the highest honor 
bestowed on a faculty member by the 
university and its trustees. 


Four AIA North Carolina members 
created ornaments for a Christmas tree 
on display in the White House Blue 
Room. W. Allan Wingfield, AIA, of 
Weaverville, P. Gordon Horne, AIA, of 
Charlotte, George W. Stowe, III, of 
Asheville and Alan D. McGuinn, AIA, 
of Asheville each created a special 
ornament based on the theme “Twas 
The Night Before Christmas". АП of 
the ornaments on the 20-foot tree were 
provided by AIA members from across 
the country. 


Little & Associates Architects of 
Charlotte has received the first-ever, 
national Client Service Award from the 
A/E Marketing Journal (AEMJ) for its 
commitment to "excellence in customer 
service." 


The annual award, which is cospon- 
sored by the Professional Services 
Management Journal (PSMJ), was pre- 
sented recently at a Quality Client 
Service Conference in Phoenix, Ariz. 


The offices of Small * Kane 
Architects in Raleigh is now listed on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. The office building, located at 
105 Brooks Avenue is one of the city's 
foremost examples of modernism. 


Barbara A. Field, AIA, of Asheville 
has been re-elected to a third term on 
the Asheville City Council. 


Three internationally known sports 
and entertainment architects recently 
joined NBBJ, positioning the Research 


Triangle Park firm as a leader in the 
rapidly expanding business of sports 
and entertainment architecture. 


Mike Hallmark, Dan Meis and Ron 
Turner were hired to expand the firm's 
sports and entertainment division, said 
NBBJ principal Philip L. Szostak, AIA. 
The trio will work from the firm's Los 
Angeles office, joining NBBJ’s North 
Carolina studio in focusing on the 
booming sports and entertainment 
development market throughout the 
world. “We have been involved in 
sports and entertainment architecture 
in projects across the country and have 
built a solid reputation in this segment 
of the industry. The addition of 
Hallmark, Turner and Meis brings 
tremendous talent and world-class rep- 
utations to our efforts." 


Turner, Hallmark and Meis previ- 
ously worked at Ellerbe Becket, one of 
the leading sports design firms in the 
world. During their years at Ellerbe 
Becket, the trio built a sports design 
powerhouse, quickly establishing it as 
the fastest growing sports practice in 
the United States. 


URBAN DESIGN ASSISTANCE TEAM 
HEADS ТО SALISBURY 

An AIA North Carolina Urban 
Design Assistance Team will conduct a 
one-week workshop in Salisbury, 
beginning December 11, to make rec- 
ommendations for the Innes Street 
Corridor. 


This is the seventh team provided to 
a community within the state by AIA 
North Carolina since 1986. Previous 
site visit locations included Durham, 
Winston-Salem, Southport, Asheville, 
Laurinburg and Wake Forest. 


The team is made up of highly- 
skilled professionals who volunteer 
their time to the community. Drawn 
from a variety of backgrounds, the 
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MASTERSPEC 


For more than twenty-five years 
MASTERSPEC? has set the standard for 
excellence in specification systems. 
Used for all types of building construc- 
tion, MASTERSPEC? libraries. provide 
maximum flexibility alid coverage when 
the ability to match specifications to the 


scope of your project is paramount. 
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specification writers in the country. 

Ы Updated quaker and peer reviewed 
by independent user committees. 

* Provides information on manufacturers, 
reference standards and available 
products. 
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comply with CSI MasterFormat®. 

* Available on CD-ROM or diskettes, 
with complete reference binders and 


user manuals. 
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team possesses a cumulative profes- 
sional experience of more than 100 
years. 


Peter Batchelor, FAIA, professor 
of architecture at the N.C. State 
School Design will again direct the 
effort. Other AIA North Carolina 
members on the team include Steven 
E. Gaddis, AIA, of Durham, Fayma J. 
Nye, AIA, of Charlotte, J. Patrick 
Rand, АГА, of Raleigh, Roger L. 
Spears, AIA, of Raleigh and associ- 
ate member Angela Lord of Raleigh. 
Also on the team are three landscape 
architects and an engineer, including 
considerable experience in city and 
transportation planning. 


HARTSELL, RUTHERFORD SPEAK TO 

PUBLIC CLIENTS ABOUT JCR's, OBS 
Two AIA North Carolina mem- 

bers played a key role in educating 
public clients during a September 
training session at the Institute of 
Government at UNC-Chapel Hill. 


William N. Hartsell, AIA, of Char- 
lotte explained the importance of the 
Joint Committee Recommendations 
(JCR’s) developed by the AIA North 
Carolina/Carolinas AGC Joint Coop- 
erative Committee. Hartsell is co- 
chair of the AIA/AGC Committee. 


Gordon H. Rutherford, AIA, 
spoke to the public clients about 
Qualification Based Selection. As 
director of facilities and planning at 
UNC Chapel Hill, Rutherford has 
been involved in QBS for nearly 30 
years. 


The training seminar at the Insti- 
tute of Government is held annually 
for local and state officials concern- 


ing contracting for construction and 
professional services. 


AIA PRESENTS SINGLE-PRIME Posi- 
TION То ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
AIA North Carolina has asked the 
State Building Commission to adopt 
rules and regulations providing for 


flexibility in the public contracting 


process. 


An advisory committee has been 
charged by the Commission to 
develop guidelines for when excep- 
tions to the public contracting laws 
should be made. The concept of 
guidelines and exceptions was pro- 
vided in the passage of Senate Bill 
437 during the 1995 General Assem- 
bly. 


Lloyd G. Walter, Jr., FAIA, of 
Winston-Salem, was appointed to 
serve as AIA North Carolina’s desig- 
nated representative on the advisory 
committee. 


On Oct. 30, Walter presented AIA 
North Carolina’s viewpoint in a let- 
ter to State Building Commission 
vice-chairman Charles T. Wilson, Jr., 
of Durham. Walter’s letter said, in 
part: 


“We live in a very complicated 
world, a world that changes daily 
and redefines traditional roles. AIA 
North Carolina believes flexibility 
should be provided to the delibera- 
tions of the State Building Commis- 
sion as it considers the requests 
before it. To narrowly restrict the 
Commission by setting criteria that 
fail to allow the Commission to con- 
sider alternative bidding opportuni- 
ties seems to negate the spirit of the 
General Assembly’s charge to the 
Commission.” 


Contributions to “Off The Drawing Board” are 
welcome and should be mailed to: 
North Carolina Architecture 
4117 North Roxboro Road, Suite 210 
Durham, NC 27704 
(919) 477-4588 


Or you can fax it to us at: 
(919) 477-6368 
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philosophy based on the components and assemblies of a building. You 
conceive the idea, then use ARCHT to leverage the production of drawings, 


: ו‎ бА Асма: 
Asheville, NC 


models, and documentation. PYA Distribution Center 
Raleigh, NC 
LJ Autodesk: | 
Registered Application Developer / Godse Associates 


| Louisville, KY 
IKETIV.. Software & Support GABal, UPS Service Center 


6601 NE 78th Court, A-8 Newport News, VA 
Portland, Oregon 97218 USA x: 4 Kinsey-Shane Architects 


800-458-0690 КА Salem, МА 
503-252-3230 Carver озан sehol 
Fax 503-252-3668 Salen, VA 


ARCHT and Draw it once! are registered trademarks 
of KETIV Technologies, Inc., Portland, Oregon, USA. 
All other product names are trademarks of their 
respective companies. 


E.J. BROWN 


ASSOCIATES 


Specializing in Feasibility Studies, Preliminary Budgets, Conceptual Cost Estimates, 
Quantity Surveys, Detailed Cost Estimates, Value Analysis and Construction Management. 
Also offering CACES and CES Formats. 


American Society of Professional Estimators Eddie J. Brown, C.P.E. 
Construction Spec Institute 815 Old Winston Rd.。P.0. Box 746 
American Association of Cost Engineers Kernersville, NC 27285 
Professional Construction Estimators Association Phone (910) 996-3791 
Society of American Value Engineers Fax (910) 996-0287 


8526 Sunflower Road 
Charlotte, NC 28227 


704/536-9234 
704/535-4020 FAX 


Look For Your 
1996 AIA North Carolina Directory 
in January. 


Offices in 
Nashville, TN 37212 


615/360-7130 
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CADre 


CAD Solutions 
for Design 
Professionals 


Computer Systems 
Hewlett-Packard Plotters 


AutoCAD 


Softdesk Architectural & 
Engineering Solutions 


Training Classes 
Certified for 
Professional 
Development 
Credit Hours. 


cad-re (‘kad-ree) n. 
1. A group of highly trained personnel 
capable of training others. 

2. A nucleus around which an 
expanded organization can be built. 


Authorized 
AutoCAD 
Dealer 


A 
LA 


Softdesk 


HEWLETT 
JB PACKARD 


975 Walnut Street 
Cary, NC 27512 
Phone: 919/319-9007 
FAX: 919/319-6767 
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USTOM 
BRICK CO. 


"SERVING RALEIGH, THE TRIANGLE 
and EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA" 


PRODUCTS 
FACE BRICK 
HAND-MADE BRICK 
GLAZED BRICK 

PAVERS 

MORTAR 
MORTAR ADDITIVES 

STRUCTURAL GLAZED FACING TILES 


SUPPLIERS 
Lee * Taylor Clay * Boren * Isenhour * Nash 
Pine Hall * Old Virginia * Bickerstaff 
Palmetto * Cherokee Sanford * Richtex 
Triangle * Glen-Gery * Merry * Delta-Macon 
Ashe * General Shale * Lynchburg 
Cunningham * Lawrenceville * Old Carolina 
Southern * Stark Ceramics 


1613 Old Louisburg Rd. Raleigh, NC 27604 
P.O. Box 6579, Raleigh, NC 27628 
(919) 832-2804 - 1 (800) 543-1866 

FAX: (919) 832-0110 


The spring 1996 issue of 


North 
Carolina 
Architecture 


Will feature office buildings. 
If you have an innovative 
office building to submit for 
consideration, please send 
your materials by 
January 31 to: 


Tina Williamson 
North Carolina Architecture 
4117 North Roxboro Road 
Suite 210 
Durham, NC 27704 


MARVIN 


Windows & Doors 


Brinkley Lumber Co. 
Valdese 


Carolina Builders Corporation 
Greenville 


Carolina Builders Interiors 
Chapel Hill 
Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 


Carolina Millwork 
Hickory 


Cleveland Lumber Company 
Shelby 


D & H Design 
Garner 


E.W. Godwin's & Sons 
Wilmington 


Fitch Lumber Co. 
Carrboro 


Goodman Millwork 
Salisbury 


Guilford Builders Supply 
Greensboro 


M & W Building Supply 
Boone 


E.L. Morrison Lumber Co. 
Concord 


Executive Woodsmith 
Charlotte 


Mecklenburg Lumber Co. 
Charlotte 


Restoration Woodworks 
Hillsborough 


Raleigh Specialty Products 
Raleigh 


Safrit's Building Supply 
Beaufort 


Stephenson Millwork 
Wilson 


Sunqest, Inc. 
Newton 


Window & Door Concepts 
Fletcher 


WINDOWS & DOORS. 


design, and elegant door han- 
YOU МДҮ NOT KNOW dles. And, while all sliding doors 
WHAT AAMA 605 IS slide, no other door slides as 
BUT YOU'LL BE GLAD WE DO. smoothly freely and as 


quietly as ours. Visit your 
local Marvin dealer for a 
test-slide. 


The new Marvin Clad Sliding 
French Door combines 
beauty and performance in 
a highly functional sliding 
door. Our clad sliding French 
door features an extruded 
aluminum, low maintenance 


exterior. It meets and exceeds Distributed in North Carolina by: 


Premier Millwork 


the toughest coating specification in the indus- Concord, North Carolina 
try AAMA 605. On the inside you'll be 800-937-3263 
impressed by our wood interior, no nail hole O 


... PLAN ON SAVING MONEY WITH AN ARCHITECT. 


Whether you're adding a bedroom or building a new home, it pays to call an architect. 
It all starts with your first meeting. By listening carefully to your specific wants and needs, 
an architect can help you make the most of your space, speed up your renovation, 
and smooth out the hassles from start to finish. 

Architects know how to keep a watchful eye on your budget throughout a project and 
can help you avoid costly, last-minute changes. 

So if you're considering either renovating or building a new home, give us a call. 

We can put you in touch with an AIA architect who'll interpret your needs. 

And keep a ceiling on your budget. 


IT PAYS TO CALL AN ARCHITECT. 


AIA North Carolina, 115 West Morgan Street, Raleigh, NC 27601, Phone (919) 833-6656 


WE, THE AMERICAN 
Saez, INSTITUTE 
ШЕР OF ARCHITECTS 


Б 


